TALKS  WITH YOUNG  OBSERVERS

white markings, flying heavily from point to point,
and always alighting on the topmost branch of a
tree, you may know it is the shrike.

He is very nearly the size and color of the mock-
ingbird, but with flight and manners entirely differ-
ent. There is some music in his soul, though his
murderous beak nearly spoils it in giving it forth.

One winter morning, just at sunrise, as I was
walking along the streets of a city, I heard the
shrike's harsh warble. Looking about me, I soon
saw the bird perched upon the topmost twig of a
near tree, saluting the sunrise. It was what the robin
might have done, but the strain had none of the
robin's melody.

Some have compared the shrike's song to the
creaking of a rusty gate-hinge, but it is not quite so
bad as that. Still, it is unmistakably the voice of
a savage. None of the birds of prey have musical
voices.

The shrike had probably come to town to try Ms
luck with English sparrows. I do not know that he
caught any, but in a neighboring city I heard of a
shrike that made great havoc with the sparrows.

VI

When Nature made the flying squirrel, she seems
to have whispered a hint or promise of the same gift
to the red squirrel.  At least there is a distinct sug-
gestion of the same power in the latter. When hard
333r the ice, on a single breath of air. Every now
